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inauspicious to liberty, and are to be regarded as 
particularly hostile to republican liberty." 

If Washington were with us now, and were re- 
sponding to the eloquent eulogies pronounced on his 
anniversary, it is certain that the noble sentiments 
quoted above are those of his principles on which he 
would lay a strong and peculiar emphasis. There is 
not the least doubt as to the stand he would without 
hesitation take on all the questions now agitating the 
public mind as to our world-destiny and our relations 
to the other nations of the earth. The principles 
and policies on which he helped to found the nation 
he would declare in the most unequivocal terms to 
be the ones on whose sacred preservation and use 
the future strength, greatness and honor of the 
Republic depend. 



Policing Our Fears. 

As was to be expected, the recent Venezuelan dis- 
turbance has stirred up all the naval promoters as 
they have not been stirred up for a long time, and 
they are moving heaven and earth to get a large 
immediate increase of the navy, both in ships and in 
men. The House Naval Affairs Committee's bill 
provides for doubling the number of cadets at 
Annapolis, and for four new fighting vessels, three 
battleships and one armored cruiser. At this writ- 
ing vigorous effort is being made in the Senate to 
get four battleships ordered. Of the proposed naval 
appropriation of about eighty-one millions of dol- 
lars, thirty millions is for new construction. The bill 
is now certain to pass Congress with little change. 

The Naval Board has gone so far as openly to 
advocate the adoption of a program of naval exten- 
sion which will in eight years, if adopted, cost the 
nation three hundred and twenty millions of dollars, 
and make the American fleet>of-war vessels the greatest 
in the world. This purpose, which has evidently 
been in mind for years, has been skillfully kept out 
of sight till now. But the promoters have felt suf- 
ficiently sure of the public in recent weeks to come 
boldly out with their entire scheme. And the pity 
of it is that the people, without any serious thought 
on the subject, are ready to accept practically what- 
ever these professionalists propose. 

So far as the recent events are concerned, the 
ground for urging increase of the navy is the alleged 
certainty of impending complications with European 
powers in South America, particularly with Germany, 
and possibly with Great Britain. But what these 
complications are to be, and how they are to come 
about, we are not informed. All sorts of suspicions 
are whispered against Germany, and all kinds of evil 
intentions attributed to her, in spite of her repeated 
denials, which the government at Washington pro- 
fesses to believe. The revelation that England, not 
Germany, was at the bottom of the movement to 



compel by force the payment of obligations by 
Venezuela has not had the slightest influence in 
allaying the terrible fears of these hankerers after a 
big navy. England is known always to have re- 
spected, and still to respect, the Monroe Doctrine, 
but this knowledge has no effect on these men. 

The fact is that, when properly understood, there 
has been nothing in the recent Venezuelan events, 
however brutal and inhuman they may have been, to 
afford the shadow of a reason for our building an 
increased number of costly warships. No such com- 
bination as that of England and Germany against a 
South American state is likely to occur again, and 
even if it did, why should more war ships be needed 
than were needed this time — if the United States 
warships had anything to do with the affair? 

Still less tenable is the more common reason given 
for enlarging the navy, the necessity of policing the 
seas and protecting our commerce. The Outlook, in 
a recent number, commenting on a remark of Lord 
Charles Beresford about a navy being odious " if it 
isn't for the rate of insurance" on commerce, and 
" for defense," voices this argument : " If the object 
of the United States in increasing and strengthening 
the navy were to establish international political 
rivalry with other countries (in addition to the com- 
mendable commercial rivalry already established), 
then the policy of such an increase would be wrong; 
but if the necessity of policing the ocean is more and 
more evident, then there should be a corresponding 
augmentation of our navy." 

What makes the necessity of policing the ocean 
more and more evident? It would be difficult for 
the Outlook to give a single fact, or group of facts, 
on which to base this assertion. The danger to 
commerce to-day on the high seas is indefinitely less 
than at any time in the past, when we had a small 
navy. Piracy is gone. There is not a ghost of 
probability, as the Outlook would be quick to con- 
fess, that the English, Russians, French, Italians, or 
anybody else, would seize our goods and merchant 
vessels anywhere on the ocean, if every American 
warship were taken off the water. Commerce — the 
commerce of any and every nation, if it behaves 
itself — goes to-day, free and safe, everywhere. The 
amount of trouble to commerce or to travelers in 
ports of entry is less now than it ever was before, 
and affords no ground for naval increase. 

No; civilization is advancing, not receding, and 
there is less reason for increasing protection of com- 
merce in this age than ever before in the world's 
history, just as there is less reason for augmenting 
national defenses. The facts are all against the 
Outlook's position; they demand a decrease rather 
than an increase of warships. It does not seem to 
us to be very worthy of a great, progressive, civilized 
nation to sink millions and millions yearly in great 
fighting craft to police our suspicions and our fears. 
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To do so is only to arouse the suspicions and fears 
of other governments, and stimulate the building of 
more and bigger ships by them, and thus to increase 
the very dangers which it is said must be prevented. 
The real reasons back of the new naval program 
are not far to seek. Most of them are of the kind 
which the Outlook says would be " wrong," and Lord 
Beresford, " odious." They are found in the profes- 
sionalism of the navy personnel, in the new policy of 
imperialism, in the growing desire to be "big" like 
the military powers, and in the spirit of international 
rivalry necessarily growing therefrom. The reasons 
put forward on the ground of the necessity of polic- 
ing the seas for the sake of commerce, and of being 
ready for " emergencies " in South America, are largely 
sham, and intelligent people and papers do them- 
selves little credit in becoming sponsors for them. 



Venezuela 
Settlement 



Editorial Notes. 

What Lord Cranborne so happily called 
the " Venezuelan Mess " has at last been 
put in the way of settlement. Mr. Bowen, 
acting for Venezuela, reached early last month an agree- 
ment with the European powers for the reference of the 
question of the amount of claims to mixed commissions, 
of which the President of the United States is authorized 
to appoint the umpires in case of necessity. The agree- 
ment provided for a cash payment of $27,500 each to 
Great Britain and Italy, and of $340,000 to Germany, the 
only important concession made by Mr. Bowen being in 
the matter of this latter sum. The allies agreed to return 
all the ships, both war and merchant, seized during the 
blockade. This return of the ships, though delayed, has 
now been completed. The protocol provides that thirty 
per cent, of the income of the custom houses at La Guayra 
and Puerto Cabello shall be set aside for the payment of 
the claims of all the foreign powers to whom Venezuela 
is indebted. The question whether Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Italy, the powers which employed violence 
against Venezuela, shall be paid before the other creditors, 
on which the allied powers insisted, but which Mr. Bowen 
would not concede, goes to the Hague tribunal. The 
Czar of Russia has been asked to name the members of 
the Court who shall determine the question. There is 
universal relief in this country that the unfortunate affair 
is over without worse entanglements. The English press 
and people are also glad to be out of what they all declare 
to have been a disgraceful episode for Great Britain. In 
Germany the general opinion seems to be that the Kaiser 
has come out with flying colors, because he succeeded in 
getting more immediate cash than the others. In France 
the feeling is that the settlement is a distinct triumph for 
arbitration and pacific principles. All except Germany 
concede that the United States has come out of the affair. 



so far as she had anything to do with it, without any loss 
of prestige either moral or political. On the whole, we 
consider the outcome a distinct triumph for the cause of 
arbitration. The blockading powers had to concede the 
reference of the question of preferential treatment to the 
Hague Court, which they dreaded and were most anxious 
to shun, on account of their brutal procedure. The 
various protocols for the adjustment of the claims provide 
for what are virtually arbitration boards, that is, mixed 
commissions with provision for an umpire. The principle 
of brute force has, therefore, on the whole been compelled 
to yield to the rational principle of arbitration under the 
compulsion of general public sentiment, and that of pa- 
cific international cooperation has also made some real 
gain, in spite of the early brutalities of the affair. 



Alaska 
Boundary. 



In his speech on the opening of Parlia- 
ment, the 17th of February, King Edward 
laid special emphasis, in reading, on the 
words " signed and ratified " in the paragraph referring 
to the Alaska boundary treaty, showing evident satisfac- 
tion that he was able to make such an announcement. 
Since the selection of the three United States representa- 
tives on the commission, a good deal of dissatisfaction 
has developed both in Great Britain and Canada with 
the men chosen, and it is rumored that Canada has 
entered a protest against them. The ground of the 
objection is that all three of them, Senators Lodge and 
Turner and Secretary Root, have prejudged the case in 
such an emphatic way as to make them incapable of 
judicial impartiality in the investigation of the case. It 
is reported from Washington that the ratification of the 
treaty providing for the commission could not have been 
secured from the Senate except upon the understanding 
that these men, or those of like opinions on the case, 
should be appointed on the commission. If this rumor, 
which is very hard to believe, is true, it puts our govern- 
ment in a most unfortunate light before the civilized 
world. It makes it almost certain that the whole pro- 
ceeding will be a sorry farce, and that the new commis- 
sion — bad enough in any event, since it is to consist of 
an equal number of men on each side without an umpire 
— will have no better success than the defunct joint high 
commission. We shall hope that the case is not as bad 
as on its face it seems to be, and that the commission will 
get itself constituted in such shape as to bring the long- 
standing controversy to a speedy close. 



In its issue for January 31, Ethics, 

Muita? spwt. an En g lish or g an of the Ethical Move- 
ment, comments thus on the popular ten- 
dencies in European countries towards an abatement of 
the military spirit and of international hatred : 

" We seem to be much nearer to the millennium 



